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THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE LOAN COLLECTION 


friend of the Museum, there is 

now being displayed an important 
collection of European and Oriental art 
in the south wing of the main floor. 
Two of the paintings were described in 
the March-April BULLETIN; this num- 
ber will therefore treat of the decorative 
art objects comprised in this notable 
loan. These include Spanish and Persian 
rugs, Flemish and French tapestries, 
Italian furniture, and Spanish ironwork. 

Carpets—lIn this exhibition is to be 
found what is believed to be the largest 
and most important collection of 
Spanish carpets in this country. It 
comprehends two of the earliest known 
specimens, knotted carpets of the 15th 
century, and an unusual variety of types 
of later periods including the simple 
needlework rug of wool on linen, made 
75 to 100 years ago by the natives of 
the Alpujarras range of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. Many of the towns 
of Andalusia produced textiles and car- 
pets of remarkable quality, and of these 
the greater number are found in private 
collections or museums. 

Certain general characteristics dis- 
tinguish the Castilian work from the 
products of the Orient, such as the nar- 
row width and extreme length of the 
earliest woven specimens; the square 
shape of the needle types; the similarity 
in color of the border and the field; 
and the fact that each carpet appears to 
have been made for specific use in the 
church or monastery, large household, or 
public place. Technically the Spanish 
carpets are divided into three groups, 
the knotted pile carpets, the looped car- 
pets (the loops evolving from a canvas 
background), and embroidered carpets, 
the needlework being done on a linen 
background sometimes in a kind of gros- 
point stitch and sometimes a chain-stitch. 

There are in the collection two note- 
worthy pile carpets, made about 1450 
for the religious house of Santa Clara at 


Tien the generosity of a 


Palencia, a convent said to have been 
founded by Admiral Alfonso Enriquez 
and his consort. ‘These pieces together 
with three larger ones bearing the arins 
of the Admiral were especially executed 
to adorn the edifice. The fields have 
all-over patterns of stars, lozenges, and 
octagons, filled with motives of the 
quaintest nature—horses with ornate 
manes, dancing bears, birds of varied 
plumage, rampant lions, oxen with dogs, 
little cocks and ducks in pairs or flocs, 
ladies clad in crinolines, and women in 
farthingales mounted on camels. These 
amusing figures are repeated in the 
border, sometimes filling up the spaces 
between the attenuated characters of 
Kufic inscriptions characteristic of His- 
pano-Moresque calligraphy. These two 
rugs attracted much attention at the ex- 
hibition of Spanish art held in London in 
1895 and at the great exhibition of 
Mohammedan art in Munich in 1910. 

Possibly the most beautiful pile carpet 
represented here is one dating from the 
first half of the 16th century, attributed 
to that famous carpet manufacturing 
center, Alcaraz in Murcia. The deep 
daffodil yellow field displays a bold pat- 
tern in blue of artichokes in pointed ovals 
with royal crowns and other details out- 
lined in white;*the border is of orange 
and green with dragon-headed foliage in 
repeat. Both the color scheme and the 
crowns justify the belief that this carpet 
was made to the order of a Spanish royal 
family. 

There are two silk and wool looped 
rugs of a type commonly found near 
Granada, and one of similar technique 
but of coarser fabric called Alpujarra. 

The two 17th century pieces are good 
examples of the Spanish Renaissance. 
One has a small medallion with ‘our 
vases of flowers each flanked by her: |dic 
lions in the center of the field; the re- 
mainder of the field is semé with »los- 
soms, flaming hearts, archaic birds, and 
crowns, the design being executed ir old 
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pink, ivory, and tan on a deep forest 
green ground. The companion piece has 
a dark blue field with rows of flower 
vases and a single pair of ducks; a 
border with red ground patterned with 
fleur-de-lys, flower vases, and crowned 
lions in the corners. 

Several rugs of the embroidery tech- 
nique, made about 1600, are of archaic 
pattern in heavy wool. One, a rare altar 
carpet, has the general field of old yellow 
with the designs largely in sapphire blue. 
At each end there is a large scrolled 
fleur-de-lys flanked by eaglets, sheep, 
lions, peacocks, doves, hares, dogs, 
flowerettes, and newtes; and in the 
center a stellate medallion. The deep 
border contains carnations, vases, and 
confronting birds. 

The heraldic carpet, illustrated on 
the cover of the BULLETIN, is in the 
same style and equally distinctive, the 
design being somewhat more irregular in 
execution. The rich orange field is pat- 
terned in light and dark blue, light and 
dark green, golden yellow, buff, and 
white. The center is a square shield 
with battlemented edge, enclosing the 
eagle adossé of Charles V and two at- 
tendant doves; four swans bearing flower 
branches flank the shield, and at top and 
bottom are birds, vases of pomegranates, 
carnations, and tulips. 

A unique appliqué altar carpet secured 
at Tarragona exemplifies a technique not 
often employed for floor coverings, 
though commonly used throughout 
Europe in the decoration of coffin covers 
and for palace hangings. It is made of 
blue linen with appliqué of red and blue 
patterned damasks outlined with a 
narrow looped gimp, the design being 
almost identical with the Moresque 
tracery of the cloister of the Tarragona 
Cathedral. The date is embroidered on 
the reverse side, “ano de 1763.” 

There are several examples in the ex- 
hibition of rugs or hangings without 
borders and of floreate style, which, al- 
though found in various parts of Spain, 


BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY IN THE 
ANONYMOUS LOAN COLLECTION 


are nevertheless of Dutch and English 
origin. The city of Utrecht in Holland 
was noted for its textiles and carpets 
produced during the Spanish domination 
of Charles V. While these are some- 
what pronounced in color and design, 
they are both rare and interesting. 
Tapestries—A remarkable set of 
17th century Flemish tapestries is 
among the treasures of the collection. 
Fourteen dramatic and pictorially dec- 
orative panels portray the story of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The weaving 
was done by Guillam van Leefdael and 
G. Peemans in the vivid colors and pre- 
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vailing brown tones that distinguish the 
products of the Brussels looms at the 
end of the 17th century. Spirited 
horses, gallant warriors, ornate boats, 
Amazons, and sportive cupids enliven 
the historical scenes. The borders are 
broad and filled with luxurious patterns 
of fruit, flowers, and trophies, and a 
cartouche in Latin is in the center of 
the top border of each tapestry. One of 
the largest panels shows Caesar, triumph- 
ant from his Egyptian campaign, in a 
chariot drawn by four great horses; 
others of especial interest are Cleopatra 
in a state barge with musicians, and the 
feast of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Of an entirely different style are two 
Beauvais panels, part of the set of the 
history of Psyche. One of the panels is 
reproduced on page 35. The cartoons 
were made by Francois Boucher, and the 
tapestries woven between 1736 and 
1778. These panels are soft and 
beautiful in color; the architectural set- 
tings of columns and arches and the dec- 
orative garlands are enchanting. These 


are the right and left panels to “Psyche’s 


arrival at Cupid’s palace.” On the 
floor of both panels is a Savonnerie 
carpet, loosely laid in large folds, and on 
the right and left are welcoming maidens 
with flowers and music. 
Furniture—In the gallery in which 
the tapestries and carpets are displayed 
there is an unusually imposing suite of 
palace furniture with mountings of 
carved and gilded wood and embroidered 
seats and backs. The needlework was 
done between 1689 and 1705 in the 
Albicini palace at Forli, Italy, under the 
patronage of Maria Theresa, Marchesa 
Albicini. The historical and mytho- 
logical designs which were often 
dramatic were made by Paul Cignani, 
and the embroideries were executed by 
Rose Bruni-Chelli and her assistants. 
The petit point medallions are wrought 


in multi-color silks, surrounded by 
gold raised work of shell and scroll 
motifs, and the white moire ground of the 
chairs is strewn with fruits and flowers. 
The sofa has a spirited battle scene in 
the medallion on the back, and on either 
side intricate strap-work with caryatiis, 
garlands, and trophies-at-arms. ‘The 
seat differs in subject, showing a 
grotto near a palace where winged boys 
and youthful fauns disport themselves 
about a wine cask; the field of white is 
filled with birds, flower vases, and 
dolphins entwined. 

IRoNworK—In another branch of the 
decorative arts, that of Spanish iron- 
work, this collection offers most inter- 
esting and rare material. The ancient 
iron mines of Spain were celebrated, 
Pamplona, the old capital of Navarre, 
being one of the principal iron centers of 
Romanesque and Gothic days. Abundant 
use was made of the metal for railings, 
ecclesiastical screens (rejas), crosses, 
pulpits, balconies, knockers, and. locks. 
The metal was prepared in primitive 
fashion, and the tools were few and 
simple. Rich and intricate effects were 
produced unrestricted by the intract- 
ability of the medium, as. the smiths 
worked the ruder metal somewhat as the 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of other 
countries manipulated the more precious 
metals. To this independence in 
technique was added originality in de- 
sign, as the styles of other nations pene- 
trated but slowly into the fastnesses of 
Andalusia, and foreign workmen did not 
usurp the places of the native born. 

While Spain is rich in decorative iron, 
only smaller pieces can be seen outside 
the country itself. In the loan collec- 
tion formerly owned by Nicholas Duque 
of Segovia, there are a number of crosses 
of the Gothic and Renaissance periods, 
several formerly a part of the trellis 
work or grilles of the church; others, 
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ecclesiastical processional crosses. One 
large cross, illustrated above, is made of 
the usual superimposed thin sheets of 
metal, the arms and head of the cross 
pierced into a quatrefoil and the ex- 
tremities terminating in foliated scrolls. 

In the fashioning of knockers the 
smiths went to nature for inspiration, 
using birds, lizards, and various animals 
for the hammer. The back-plates were 
either simple bosses to which the ham- 
mer was fastened, or they were elabor- 
ated with pierced work ot intricate pat- 
terning. The strikers as a rule were 
simple, but well shaped, enlarged nail 
heads. ‘The locks are varied in shape 
and kind for chests, rejas, and doorways. 
One example, a bolt lock for a grille, 
has a raised lock box on a cruciform 
back-plate of pierced work of scroll and 
fleur-de-lys design, inscribed with a 
naive statement that Thomas dedicated 
this lock to the church in 1699. _—s+&B. B.. 


ORIENTAL ART IN THE 
LOAN COLLECTION 


The installation in Gallery 4 of the 
Oriental material of this loan makes 
possible an interesting continuation of 
the Chinese art shown in Gallery 5. 
The new loan is composed of Chinese 
paintings, jade, lacquer screens, Persian 
rugs, and a Polonaise rug. The Polonaise 
tug is delicate and lovely in every detail. 
Its silken pile and silver threaded pattern 
sparkle like a gem, as it lies on the floor 
in Gallery 4 in front of a large imperial 
Chinese screen. A so-called Ispahan, 
Herat type, is shown on the opposite side 
of the screen, and two Kouba rugs 
are shown with the European objects. 
The Chinese jades in the cases on the 
east and west walls are examples that 
date as early as the first Christian era 
and as late as the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1280 A. D.). Of the Chinese paintings 
the two notable ones are the “portraits 
in red,” fine examples of the early Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644 A. D.). 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE IRONWORK 
IN THE ANONYMOUS LOAN COLLECTION 


THE POTTER PALMER 
COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


HE Potter Palmer Collection of 
Paintings, presented to the Art 
Institute by Mrs. Bertha Honore 
Palmer, Honore Palmer, and Potter 
Palmer, Jr., is now being permanently 
installed in Galleries 25.and 26. 

The collection contains fifty-one 
French paintings of remarkable distinc- 
tion, including Puvis de Chavannes’ 
“Sacred Grove,” (the study for his 
decoration for the Palais des Arts at 
Lyons), Renoir’s “In the circus,” Corot’s 
“Orpheus saluting the light,” Millet’s 
“Rail splitter,” and works by Cazin, 
Delacroix, Daubigny, Troyon, Besnard, 
Degas, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Diaz, Raffaelli; also 
canvases by Whistler, Eastman Johnson, 
Mary Cassatt, and Zorn. The com- 
plete list is given on page 47. 

The relationship between French and 
American art has been most intimate 
from the time when Inness and William 
Morris Hunt felt a sympathetic affinity 
with the Barbizon men. The evolution 
of art in America is unintelligible with- 
out an understanding of the artistic 
achievements of the older nation. For 
this redson as well as for its own high 
intrinsic worth, French art holds a place 
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IN THE CIRCUS—PAINTING BY RENOIR 
IN POTTER PALMER COLLECTION 


of great impertance in the American 
art museum. The Art Institute of 
Chicago through its many gifts and 
loans of French paintings now affords 
admirable opportunities for knowing at 
first hand the versatility of French 
painting of the nineteenth century and 
the richness of its contribution to art. 
Enough time has now elapsed since the 
acquisition of French paintings was the 
fashion for opinions and valuations to 
become crystallized and for each painter 
to be recognized for his real worth. 
Cazin and Dagnan-Bouveret, for ex- 
ample, were more in favor than were 
Monet and the impressionists at the time 
the Potter Palmers were making their 
collection, but the tonalists were after- 
ward neglected when the impressionists 
came into their own. Now, the spiritual 
qualities in the work of these two 
painters are recognized, and even though 
their goal was different from that of the 
impressionists, they have taken their 
place among the French immortals. 


Considering the Potter Palmer Co|- 
lection in the light of the other French 
collections at the Institute, it is par- 
ticularly valuable for its impression st 
group. As the Potter Palmers acquired 
their canvases by the impression st 
painters when this group was still un- 
popular, they had the opportunity of 
securing some unusually fine works. Ot 
particular interest are the early «x- 
amples, which reveal less familiar aspects 
of the genius of the impressionists. 
Among these is Manet’s “La sortie Ju 
port de Boulogne,” which was painted 
about 1868, and Monet’s “Argenteu: ,” 
dated 1868. These were done at the 
time that the famous group known as 
the Ecole des Batignolles were just be- 
ginning to paint out-of-doors and used 
to meet in the Café Guerbois to discuss 
the subject. Whistler’s “Gray and 
silver; Battersea Beach, 1863” proves 
the close connection of this painter with 
the French school in his early period. 
Courbet and Manet were unmistakably 
his models here. Manet’s race course 
picture parallels Degas in subject matter 
and technique; Monet’s “Argenteuil”’ is 
like a Manet; and Renoir’s marine ‘s 
quite Monetesque. 

Space does not permit at present of an 
exhaustive discussion of the collection. 
In addition to the impressionist group, 
the romanticists and the Barbizon men, 
who represented the high water mark of 
painting in the early part of the century, 
are to be studied here from superb ex- 
amples, as well as the men at the end of 
the century, such as Cazin, Besnard, 
and Puvis de Chavannes who may be 
considered the precursors of twentieth 
century ideas. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


N April 15 was opened the 
Second International Ex iibi- 
tion of Water Colors. The 
display includes 376 paintings by a tists 
from thirteen different nations, the 
works of each nation being groupe’! to 
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gether. The following countries are 
represented ; America, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Holland, England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, and Sweden. In- 
dividual rooms are given to the Martin 
A. Ryerson collection of water colors by 
Winslow Homer and to the Desmond 
FizGerald collection of Macknights. 

The purpose of this exhibition, as 
stated in the foreword to the catalogue, 
is “to reafirm to the art world the im- 
portance of this many-sided medium, and 
to show its contemporary development.” 
Water color has suffered at the hands of 
amateurs, and the great importance 
given to oil painting since the time of 
the Renaissance has relegated it to a 
place of comparative insignificance. 

Though the possibilities of water color 
have only begun to be realized by the 
modern artist, this medium of artistic 
expression has been employed since the 
time of the early Egyptians. The fore- 
word to the catalogue traces its various 
uses through the history of art. But the 
exhibition itself furnishes many evidences 
of its heritage from the past. The illus- 
trations of Kay Neilson recall its use 
by the early miniaturists, a painting by 
James McBey suggests the methods of 
the old masters in their use of it for 
sketches and drawings, while Maxwell 
Armfield in his portraits follows the 
early Italian use of tempera. The water 
colors of Hiroshige, included to show the 
pure Oriental tradition, hang side by 
side with those of Take Sato, which 
reveal the effect of Western influence on 
Eastern ideas. 

But water color as now used by 
the majority of painters is the result 
of the modern movement of impres- 
sionism. The English school under 
the leadership of such men as Russell 
Flint, Charles John Collings, and 
Gerald Moira, and the American school, 
if such we may claim to have, headed by 
Winslow Homer, John S. Sargent, and 
Dodge Macknight trace their ancestry 
to Turner, the great impressionist in 


BALLET GIRLS—PASTEL BY DEGAS 
IN POTTER PALMER COLLECTION 


It has been quite fittingly 


aquarelle. 
said that Turner made water color the 
enchanted garden of modern impres- 


sionism. What those who have dis- 
covered the garden have achieved is the 
outcome of their own individual tem- 
peraments colored by national character- 
istics. It is the consideration of these 
two things, individuality, as expressed 
through technical methods and as the re- 
sult of national traditions, that makes 
this exhibition so interesting to both the 
layman and the artist. Techniques of 
all kinds are found; and the differences 
between the English, French, German, 
American, Oriental, and Scandinavian 
schools may be carefully analyzed in 
spite of the inter-play of cosmopolitanism. 

During the same period as the water 
color exhibition there is also being shown 
the annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Camera Club, a display of paintings of 
Tahiti by Jerome Blum, and an exhibi- 
tion by animal painters and sculptors. 
The Chicago Camera Club is an organi- 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS—PAINTING BY J. F. 
RAFFAELLI IN POTTER PALMER COLLECTION 


zation made up of business men who have 
been interested in photography as a 
medium of artistic expression and a step- 
ping stone to the appreciation of the 
other arts. 

In connection with their exhibition 
are shown twenty photogravures of the 
work of David O. Hill made by J. Craig 
Annan of Glasgow and presented to the 
Institute by George H. High. David 
O. Hill, called the father of modern 
pictorial photography, was a Scotch 
painter who more than sixty years ago 
became interested in photography as a 
means of recording characters for a 
large historical painting. Though he was 
forced to use the tedious process of the 
calotype and he indulged in photography 
for only three years, 1844-47, his work 
has exceptional artistic qualities which 
have never been surpassed. 

The paintings made in Tahiti by 
Jerome Blum, a former Chicago painter, 
present a phase of modernism, which in 
accord with its policy the Art Institute 
presents to its patrons as an expression of 
contemporary painting. In his land- 
scapes and portraits of the natives of 


Tahiti, this artist has 
given us his interpreta- 
tion of a land which 
- has held many writers 
and artists under ‘ts 
spell, most conspici- 
ous of whom in tie 
field of art has ben 
the French artst 
Gauguin. 

The exhibition of t ie 
Society of Anima! 
Painters and Sculpto’s, 
suggests the appeal of 
this theme to the artist. 
Charles Livingston 
Bull seems to be at- 
tracted to animals for 
their decorative 
qualities, while sculp- 
tors like Roth and 

. Harvey delight in seiz- 
ing their significant attitudes. To Vol- 
kert the spotted cow is the center of in- 
terest in a sunny farm land scene. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


WO large purchases recently re- 

| ceived from abroad by the Burn- 
ham Library have strengthened 

its collection of works on the architec- 
ture of the France and England. Of 
fundamental worth are the Catalogue of 
the churches, royal palaces, hospitals, and 
public edifices built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, 1724; Designs of Inigo Jones and: 
William Kent, 1744; two works by 
J. F. Blondel, De la distribution des 
maisons de plaisance, 1737-8, and Cours 
d’architecture, 1774-7; and the Oeuvres 
of Antoine LePautre of the Louis X|V 
period. Forty-three volumes comprise 
the additions on the French Renaissance. 
Helen Gardner has resigned as Head 
of the Photograph and Lantern ide 
Department of the Library to dev te 
her entire time to the development of 
the history of art courses in the School. 
Margaret Jackson has been appointed to 
fill this vacancy. 
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THE PRINT ROOMS 


URING the summer months in 
1) conjunction with the D. Y. 

Cameron etchings from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection in 
Gallery 46, it is hoped that a loan of the 
Seymour Haden etchings from the same 
collection may be effected and hung in 
Gallery 45, one of the regular Print 
Rooms. Prior to the Haden exhibition 
and opening about May 1, a combined 
showing of the Art Institute’s collection 
of Rudolph Ruzicka’s wood-cuts and a 
loan exhibition of the color-etchings by 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel and George 
Senseney will be made in Gallery 46. 
During the month of June some of the 
drypoints and color-etchings by Mary 
Cassatt from the Martin A. Ryerson col- 
lection will be shown. Haden etchings 


have not been shown for a year or so in 
our galleries, while it is believed that an 
exhibition of color-prints is timely also. 
In late years it would seem there has 
been a tendency more and more toward 


the use of color in etching. 

One of the most important contem- 
porary original wood-engravers, Rudolph 
Ruzicka, was born in Bohemia and 
studied at night in the Art School of The 
Art Institute of Chicago, having been 
apprenticed to a wood-engraver when 
only fourteen years old. The sincerity 
and clarity of his little cuts might well 
serve as a model to the artists of some 
of the maudlin things being served today 
as woodcuts. 

Bernard Boutet de Monvel, son of 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel, famous for 
his depiction of the Jeanne d’Arc legend, 
has essayed color-etching in a most sane 
and satisfactory way: color is only in- 
cidental ; he has not tried to make paint- 
ings. His gifts are to some extent those 
of his father but there is a strongly 
marked individualism in his children, 
peasants, and sporting scenes. 

In marked contrast to the Frenchman 
is the work of the intensely American 
George Senseney with his bits of Con- 


necticut scenery. Here we have tone 
introduced and a real attempt to paint 
the thing. Successful or not it is an ab- 
sorbing experiment. 

It is customary to speak of the 
Japanese influence in Mary Cassatt’s 
prints but after the first impression one 
loses consciousness of it and it does not 
stand in the way of the enjoyment of 
her work. To the set of drypoints 
and aquatint color-plates to be seen in 
June in the Print Rooms we wish to add 
several others of later date if available. 
In addition we will show some of the 
mother and child subjects in drypoint 
from the Art Institute’s own collection. 
This exhibition should make a telling 
sequel to the color work shown in May. 

For an indefinite period a part of the 
illuminated manuscripts owned by the 
Art Institute is being displayed in cases 
in the Print Rooms. The thirteenth 
century fragment pages, very Gothic in 
feeling, are recent purchases and have 
not been exhibited before. With them a 
fourteenth century illuminated Flemish 
book, a loan from Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, is exhibited, also a Boetius, the gift 
of Mrs. J. J. Borland. All these items 
are of the rarest quality though not more 
noteworthy than the other manuscripts 
shown. 

A selection from the French part of 
the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Col- 
lection of Drawings will be installed in 
Gallery 43 about May 1st and may prove 
if possible more interesting to the student 
of today than the Italian group which it 
succeeds. It covers mostly the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
such significant names as Clouet, Callot, 
Poussin, Claude, Courtois, Lancret, 
Boucher, Pillement, and Greuze appear. 
The brilliance and vivacity that one 
might expect in a Frenchman is apparent 
in many of them, and effectiveness is not 
their least charm. During the summer 
months the French drawings will in turn 
give way to a representative English 
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CHINESE BRONZE FU IN THE 
LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM 


COLLECTION 
HERE has been added recently 
to the Oriental Department a 
wonderfully artistic ancient 


specimen of bronze casting in the form 
of a covered vessel of the Chou Dynasty 
(1122-255 B. C.)+. It has a supreme 
quality which immediately stirs one’s 
aesthetic emotions to a high degree of 
responsiveness, and a historical prestige 
which commands one’s awe and respect. 
Furthermore, one could hardly pass it 
by without appreciative comment be- 
cause of the beautiful blue-green patina 
that completely covers the surtace and 
makes it a marked piece among other 
bronzes. It is a unique casting, a 
wonderful objet d'art. 

Completely covering the outer surface 
is a delicate incised design forming an 
all-over continuous geometric pattern. 
The motif is a simple one but the clever 
way in which it was conceived aad the 
dexterous way in which it was executed 
have produced an ensemble with varia- 
tions that make the surface vibrate like 
that of a living thing. The detail 
(Figure 1) shows the skilful interlacing 
principle of the design and also the 
interesting way in which an oriental 


can command an appearance of irregular 
balance in a perfectly regular pattern. 
By this means he subordinates the design ; 
the surface decoration becomes a con- 
sistent whole and an integral part of the 
plane areas. The vessel does not exist 
for the design, nor does the design make 
the vessel, but the correlation of the one 
to the other makes a consistent who e 
which largely accounts for the super- 
iority of this object. There is no accent, 
nor is there any monotony. The vari.- 
tion in the free-hand penciling of tie 
pattern in the wax from which the per- 
manent mould was made, and slig/it 
differences in the width of the enclosing 
marginal areas, preclude monotony in 
the whole. A slight change of motif 
occurs within the narrow border on tlie 
extreme outer edges of both cover and 
base (Figure 2). One half of this 
design is exactly like the principal one 
referred to above, but the other half is 
new, resembling a fishtailed banner. 
The top and bottom spread outward 
from sloping sides and capped with 
vertical tops form the body of the vessel, 
which is rectangular in general form. 
In the center of each of the four spread- 
ing sides of the top and bottom an 
arched opening is cut, thus forming four 


Fig.2 


¢ Lenath over-all, 12%; width over-all, 8%"; height over-all, 74s"; inside at bottom, 8 14/16°x5 15/16" 


Fig.1 | 
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flat feet upon which the object rests. 
These arched openings are not cut at 
right angles with the side walls, as one 
would expect, but at an angle of thirty 
degrees, which about doubles the thick- 
ness of the edge at this point. The de- 
signer, however, wanted a still thicker 
edge, yet did not wish to increase the 
weight of the vessel, therefore he flatten- 
ed out the thickened edge to a maximum 
width of nine-sixteenths of an inch, pro- 
ducing an astonishing result in the ap- 
parent solidity of the whole but adding 
little in actual weight. A similar treat- 
ment was adopted to produce an added 
thickness around the outer edges. All the 
walls caliper one-sixteenth of an inch but 
the narrow border around the outer edge 
measures five-sixteenths of an inch. This 
slight increase in thickness adds greatly 
to the stable enduring appearance of the 
bronze. By the use of these ingenious 
illusions the designer has given to this 
object an appearance of solidity, though 
its dominant characteristics are grace 
and lightness. 

The Chou bronzes generally brought 
to one’s attention are heavy, massive 
in form, and decorated with high 
relief. This one with its thin walls 
would seem to be an exception, as it is 
comparatively light, and its decoration 
is in low relief and delicate. The all- 
over incised pattern measures only one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch in depth and 
hardly varies the difference of a hair. 

Two conventionalized animal heads are 
brazed to the sloping sides at each end, 
both on the cover and on the body of the 
vessel, thus making four handles. They 
are hollow with parts of the core still 
adhering to the inner surfaces. Probably 
they- are elephants’ heads, but the 
conventionalization has been carried so 
far that it is difficult to define them. 

On the cover are six more animals’ 
heads, two on each of the long sides 
and one in the center on each of 
the ends. These are a part of the 
original casting, not brazed on as are the 


FISHERS OF SEA-WEED—IN SUMMER 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY A. IACOVLEFF 


handles, and serve as stops by which the 
cover is kept in place. The cover and 
body are alike with the exception of 
these bosses and divide the vessel into 
two equal parts. Thus evenly divided 


the vessel could be used on the altar as 
two receptacles, the scalloped spreading 
top of the cover becoming the stable 


spreading feet of the second receptacle. 
It is the double arrangement that adds 
greatly to the rarity of this sacrificial 
bronze. Single fu are recorded and illus- 
trated and form one of the ten vessels 
placed upon the altar but this is perhaps 
the only double fu known. Dr. Berthold 
Laufer has given it the name shuang fu, 
and in his interesting monograph, 
Archaic Chinese Bronzes in the Collec- 
tion of Mr. Parish-Watson, says that in 
origin the fu was a basket, used to hold 
boiled millet in State worship and that 
he proposes for this novel double fu the 
name shuang fu (“double basket’). 

The great rarity of the object, its 
age, its color, its technical excellence, 
and above all its art, make it a bronze to 
be admired by us as it must have been 
admired by generations past. Great 
care should be bestowed upon it that 
none of its present glory and beauty shall 
be lost, that it may be forever a peer 
among bronzes. 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION BY 
A. IACOVLEFF 


HE first exhibition in this country 
| of the works of the Russian 
painter, Alexander Evguenievitch 
Iacovleff, will be held at the Art In- 
stitute during the summer months, open- 
ing June 17 and continuing until late 
September. This brilliant painter is 
well known in European art centers and 
is thought to have the qualities which 
may make him the leader of a new 
school. His exhibitions in Paris and 
London in 1920, held on his return 
from three years in China, aroused great 
interest. His work shows a reaction 
against the modern’ movements in art 
represented by impressionism and by 
some phases of post-impressionism, also 
the Mir Isskousstva of his native land. 
Intensive study of form is the most 
out standing characteristic of his work. 
His emphasis on form at the expense of 
color is not however due to a lack of 
interest in color. According to the 
artist, construction comes before color in 
the development of painting, but color 
has been considered by him as far as his 
researches have permitted. How far the 
modern artist since the time of Ingres 
has swung away from ideas of Iacovleff 
is suggested by the following comment 
on his work made by Daniel Roche in an 
article about him in a recent number of 
The Living Arts, “At times one is 
inclined to suggest that his vision would 
profit by less intellectuality, less strain, 
more human facility, more easy: joy of 
life and of painting, of sheer sensuous 
joy of believing in his temperament, and 
by less discipline.” 

One of the most interesting ideas ad- 
vanced by Iacovleff has been his applica- 
tion of the social ideal to a work of art. 
In his desire to react against the exag- 
gerated individualism of present. day 
art, he conceived the idea of a group 
of artists “exchanging daily advice, 
-reciprocal criticism, and theoretical 


and technical acquisitions.” While the 
war prevented his carrying out his plan 
in Russia, he has accomplished it with 
his friend Choukhaieff. 

His exhibition here consisting of 
fourteen paintings, sixteen drawings, and 
twenty water colors, is representative of 
his different periods and techniques, but 
is largely made up of his work in China. 
His drawings, done on a large scale and 
with great attention to detail, are a 
combination of charcoal. and sanguine. 

Iacovleff was born in 1887, studied 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Petrograd under Kardovsky, and in 191 3 
received a traveling scholarship which 
took him to Italy and Spain. Though 
he felt a certain admiration for the 
Italian landscape, he concentrated his 
attention on the fourteenth century 
masters. He particularly delighted in 


their deliberate and intense realism, and 
their dry and vigorous modeling, finding 
much that he could adapt to his own 
uses. In Spain he studied El Greco. 


During the summer of 1917, when he 


was freed of military obligations, he was 
sent to China at his own request as a 
pensioner of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
He had often drawn imaginary pictures 
of fabled China, but when he arrived in 
Peking he found himself absorbed in a 
study of the strange people and things 
which surrounded him. “His studio be- 
came the immense Asiatic city, filled 
with the smoke of incense and gristle, 
brimming with a thousand clamors and 
noises.” The peculiar atmospheric and 
color effects found in northern China in 
winter also impressed him; and in his 
study of the Chinese theatre in Peking 
he discovered a reflection of the grandeur 
of the China of the past. 

During the summer months there w |! 
also be shown collections of paintings 
lent by Chicago art patrons and a gro'1p 
of canvases belonging to the Museum — 
recent acquisitions and works which have 
not been on view lately; also Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick’s laces. 
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PRINT LIBRARY 


HROUGH 
the generosi- 
ty of Martin 


A. Ryerson and Pot- 
ter Palmer the Ryer- 
son Library of the 
Art Institute has se- 
cured by purchase a 
valuable working 
library for prints. 
The library is that 
of Ferdinand Meder 
of New York, a 
cataloguer of note 
and an authority on 
early prints. Mr. 
Meder has given up 
his work because of 
ill-health, and, 
owing to his desire 
that the collection 
be kept together, 
the Institute was fortunately enabled 
to obtain it intact. It is a splendid 


foundation on which to build, but not in 


any sense complete. Such a collection 
of print literature, catalogues raisonnés, 
and rare print reproductions should 
greatly facilitate the work of the depart- 
ment and likewise aid the public to a 
more intelligent understanding of the 
graphic arts. 

Most of the books and reproductions 
in the Meder library are out of print 
and only obtainable at prohibitive prices. 
In securing them we have obtained most 
of the supplements of Bartsch except 
Passavant. Among other important 
accessions are several Delteil catalogues, 
some of the International Chalcographical 
Society and the Amand-Durand port- 
folios of reproductions, Dutuit’s Manuel 
de Tamateur d’estampes, a collection 
of books on water-marks, special mono- 
graphs by Friedrich Lippmann and Max 
Lehrs, and most important of all—the 
Rovinski catalogues of Rembrandt and 
his followers. Such works suggest how 
valuable an acquisition this library is. 


THE HOME PORT—PAINTING BY GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS AWARDED THE C. E. 
KREMER PRIZE IN SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


NOTES 
HE SCHOOL — Raymond J. 


Ensign, head of the decorative 

design department of the Cleve- 
land School of Arts, has been appointed 
Dean of the School and will take 
up his duties in the fall. Mr. Ensign 
comes to the School with a rich 
background for his work, having had 
practical experience in the arts as well as 
years of experience as a teacher. He is a 
graduate of Pratt Institute, and before 
going to Cleveland in 1918, was assoc- 
iated with this school for twelve years, 
six years as instructor in drawing and 
design and six years as supervisor of the 
design classes. 

Plans for the Summer School have 
now been completed. The School will 
be in session for ten weeks, from July 3 
to September 10. The courses planned 
include special classes in jewelry and 
weaving and in out-of-door painting, 
nude life drawing, design, illustration, 
modeling, batik and dyeing; and the 
usual normal and juvenile work. 
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The School was equipped last fall with 
five looms. The results of the year’s 
work in this handicraft will be displayed 
in the school exhibition which opens 
May 27. Interesting new developments 
in pottery and jewelry will also be dis- 
played at this time. 

In the competition for a memorial 
tablet held by the Art Students War 
Relief Association of the Art In- 
stitute the commission award and first 
prize of $150 was given to Josephine 
Kern, the second prize of $50 to Helen 
Orb, and honorable mention to Ruth 
Sherwood. The tablet will be executed 
in bronze and marble and will be placed 
in the outer vestibule of the Ryerson 
Library by the first of the year. In the 
exhibition of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association the $50 
prize for a sundial was awarded to Ida 
McClelland Stout. 

In memory of her son, George 
Alexander McKinlock, Jr., Mrs. 
Marion R. McKinlock has presented the 
School with two prizes of $200 and $300 
each to be awarded for excellence in 
work to students in the graduating class 
who have been sent to the School by the 
United States government. 


A Montuiy Butietin—With this 
number of the Bulletin, the Institute 
adopts again its former policy of a 
regular monthly issue of the Bulletin 
nine months of the year. The next 


number will be published September 1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF EXHIBITIONS— 
No more announcements of special ex- 
hibitions will be sent to members this 
season. Attention is called to the 
calendar on this page. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Museum Instruction—The sum- 
mer term of the Museum Instruction 
Department begins in June with Mrs. 
Herman Hallasinstructor. There will be 
a class in interior decoration as well as 
one in the arts of the Orient. After the 
summer season the regular daily classes 
will resume their weekly meetings tle 
third of October. These classes are 
open to anyone interested in learning 
more of the history of art and in develop- 
ing their appreciation of it. 


AssoociaATION—Art 
stitute alumni all over the country wil! 
welcome the news that the second retro- 
spective exhibition of the alumni, cover- 
ing the last five years, will be held next 
December, opening about the middle of 
the month. A prospectus concerning it 
will soon be issued. At a recent meeting 
of the chairmen of the committees an ex- 
tensive program was adopted for the 
coming season. The opening of the 
Summer School of Painting at Saugatuck 
is announced for June 26, and the sea- 
son continues until September 2. This 
is the summer meeting place for alumni 
who paint. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS— 
Three new lithographs have been added 
to the group of color reproductions of 
paintings in the Museum’s collections — 
Mazzanovich’s “April twentieth,” J. 
Francis Murphy’s “The Hilltop,” and 
Potthast’s “A Holiday.” There are 
now in all forty-two small color prints 
and twenty-eight of the larger size. [n 
the making of these, fidelity to the 
originals has been given special attention. 
These reproductions are available with 
carefully selected frames, if so desired. 


May—SeEpPTEMBER, 1922 


April 15—May 15, inclusive—(1) Second International Exhibition of Wacer 
Colors. (2) Exhibition by Chicago Camera Club and David O. HI. 
(3) Exhibition of the Society of Animal Painters and Sculptors. (4) Pai t- 


ings of Tahiti by Jerome Blum. 
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EXHIBITIONS—CONTINUED 


April 29—Opening of anonymous loan collection of European and Oriental art. 

May—Opening of Potter Palmer Galleries of French Paintings. 

May—French drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 

May 31—(1) Color prints by Bernard Boutet de Monvel and George Senseney. 
(2) Wood cuts by Rudolph Ruzicka. 

May—(1) Etchings by D. Y. Cameron from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. 
(2) Laces lent by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 

May 27—June 11—(1) Annual exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 
(2) Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition by the Art Students’ League of Chicago. 

June—Dry points and color etchings by Mary Cassatt. 

June 17—(1) Paintings by A. Iacovleff. (2) Loans. (3) Recent accessions. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MarcH—ApRIL 1922 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


20 French paintings, including 4 by J. C. Cazin: Expulsion from Eden, Harvest field, 
Theocritus, Judith; 6 by J. B. C. Corot: Arleux-Palluel: the trysting bridge, Landscape 
with goats, Dunes de Zuydcoote, The interrupted reading, Orpheus saluting the light, Ville 
d’Avray (La vache et sa gardienne); 3 by Delacroix: Dante and Virgil, Arab rider 
attacked by lion, Lion hunt; 1 by C. F. Daubigny, The house of mother Bazot; 5 by J. F. 
Millet: The little shepherdess, In Auvergne, Portrait of a woman (Virginie Ono), Rail 
splitter, Sheep shearers; 1 by Constant Troyon, Cattle scene. Bequest of Mrs. Bertha 
Honore Palmer. 
27 French paintings, including 2 by Albert Besnard: Girl’s head, Woman’s head (pastel) ; 
1 pastel by Mary Cassatt, Mother and child; 2 pastels by Edgar Degas: The morning bath, 
On the stage; 2 by Edouard Manet: Horse racing, Boulogne roadstead; 7 by Claude Monet: 
Antibes: trees near the Mediterranean, Argenteuil, Boats in winter quarters, Etretat: morning, 
Figures in sunshine, Haystacks in winter, Torrent: Dauphiné (Montagnes) ; 4 by Camille 
Pissarro: Café au lait, Place du Havre Paris, Osny near Pontoise, Woman at the well; 
4 by Auguste Renoir: Canoeists’ breakfast, The wave, Near the lake, In the 
circus; 1 by Alfred Sisley, Village street in Moret; 1 by Dagnan-Bouveret, Woman from 
Brittany; 1 by N. V. Diaz, Wood interior; 1 by Puvis de Chavannes, Sacred grove; 2 by 
J. F. Raffaelli, Notre Dame de Paris, Place de la Trinité. 

3 American paintings, including 2 by J. A. Mc N. Whistler—Gray and green: the silver 

sea, Gray and silver: Battersea Beach; 1 by Eastman Johnson, Corn husking; 1 Swedish 
painting by Anders Zorn—Mrs. Potter Palmer, 1893. Gift of Honore Palmer and Potter 
Palmer, Jr. 
2 paintings—1z by Max Clarenbach and 1 by J. P. Junghanns. Purchased from the 
Winterbotham Fund. 
30 paintings, including 1 by Anglada Camarasa, The one with the green eyes; 3 by El 
Greco; 3 by F. Goya: Isidro Gonzales, History, Music; 1 by Manet, The music lesson; 
2 by Lucien Simon: Harvesting, Men on the breakwater: 1 by Zurbardn, St. Roman, 
martyr; 1 by Carriére, A boy; 6 Spanish primitives, including Benito Martorell’s St. 
George and the Dragon; 1 by the Aragonese School; 1 by the Catalan School; 1 by 
Gheraerd David; 2 by Jaime Huguet; 1 by the Montanesa School; 1 by 
Juan Pareja; 1 by A. P. Velasco; 1 by Antonio Viladomat; 2 by unknown artists. Lent 
anonymously. 

2 Gothic sculptures. 1 lent anonymously. 1 lent to The Antiquarian Society by Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr. 

1 painting, Adoration of the Magi, by Rubens. Lent by Jan Kleykamp. 

1 painting, Brass Crosby, by Copley. Purchased from the Munger Fund. 

Special exhibitions—Annual architectural exhibition Jent by Illinois Chapter of 
American Institute of Architects, Chicago Architectural Club, Illinois Society 
of Architects, and Illinois Society of Architects. 138 mural paintings and 14 
room models assembled by the National Society of Mural Painters, lent by 
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PAINTINGS AND ScuLpTuRE (Continued ) 
artists and owners. Exhibition of sculpture 
and garden plans lent by Woman’s National Farm 
and Garden Association. 31 paintings by Grace 
Ravlin lent by artist and owners. Second Inter- 
national Exhibition of Water Colors, 350 paintings 
lent by artists and owners and 26 paintings by Dodge 
Macknight lent by Desmond FitzGerald. 38 paint- 
ings and drawings by Jerome Blum lent by artist 
and owners. Exhibition of sculpture and paintings 
lent by Society of Animal Painters and Sculptors. 
— of photographs lent by Chicago Camera 
ub. 


DEcoraTIVE ARTS 
DRAWING. WOOL CARDER 
26 examples of Spanish iron work, 15 carpets, py yer. GIFT OF Me. 
Spanish. Set of Italian furniture. 16 tapestries— AND MRS. POTTER 
14 Flemish and 2 Beauvais. Lent anonymously. PALMER, JR. 
ANTIQUARIAN 5 Swedish peasant bowls and spoons. Lent by : 
SOCIETY Edward E. Ayer. 


PRINTS AND WATER COLORS 
58 engravings for the Little Masters Collection :—41 by Aldegrever, 3 by Altdorfer,7 by Beham, 
1 by de Bry, 1 by Pencz, 1 by von Meckenem, 1 by van Staren, 1 by Master S.,1 by unknown artist, 
1 by Zasinger, 5 etchings and engravings: 1 by Strange, 1 by Jongkind, 3 by Seymour 
Haden; 5 drawings: 1 by Daubigny, 1 by Millet, 2 by Cabanel, 1 by Doré, 2 mezzotints by 

Earlom. 1 water color by Rico. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr. 

209 French drawings of the seventeenth and eightteenth centuries. Gift of William F. EF. 
Gurley in memory of Leonora Hall Gurley. 

4 engravings, including 1 by von Meckenem, 2 by Zasinger, 1 by Cranach. Purchased 
from Fair Funds. 

1 engraving by R. Strange. Gift of Catherine Wolcott. 

1 engraving by Ridley. Gift of Y. L. Branstrom. 

1 drawing by Rowlandson. Gift of George F. Porter. 

1 etching by Frank W. Benson. Membership gift of Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 

2 prints—etching, Eve, by Besnard and colored lithograph, Danaé, by Lunois. Gift o/ 
Mrs. Albert Roullier and Miss Alice Roullier for Albert Roullier Memorial Collection of 
Modern French Prints. 

Special exhibitions—38 drawings and 5 dry points by Margery A. Ryerson. Lent by 
artist and owners. 107 etchings by contemporray British artists assembled by Laurence 
Binyon and lent by artists and owners. 49 lithographs by John Copley and Ethel Gabain 
lent by The Roullier Galleries. 

ORIENTAL ART 

10 Chinese paintings, 61 examples of Chinese jade, 2 Chinese lacquer screens, 5 Persian 
rugs. Lent anonymously. 

1 statuette, E. Indian. Gift of The Antiquarian Society. 

1 Ming porcelain and 2 Far Eastern paintings. Lent by Mrs. R. T. Crane, Jr. 

1 painting (Kwacho) Ch’ing Dynasty. Lent by Robert B. Harshe. 

2 examples of Chun-Yao Chinese flower pots. Lent by Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 

14 examples of Singhalese jewelry. Gift of The Anti- Tek 
quarian Society. 


INDIAN 
SCULPTURE 
GIFT . OF 


Tue Lrprary 


544 volumes. 524 pur-. 
chased, including 7 on 
painting, 2 on sculpture, 
201 on graphic arts, 138 on 
architecture, 41 on general 
art and archaeology, ro on 
design and applied art, 48 
sales catalogues, 48 period- 
SINGHALESE BRACELET. GIFT OF icals, and 29 miscellaneous. JADE PENDANT. ANONYMO( 5 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 20 presented. LOAN 
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